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Question  day  again.    And  more  questions  waiting  for  answers  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at.    Let's  see  what  the  first  one  is.     It's  about  mildew  on 
leather  —  and  a  very  good  subject  to  bring  up  at  this  time  of  year  when  many 
people  are  likely  to  have  the  same  problem.    This  letter  tells  me  that  one  of  our 
good  friends  and  faithful  listeners  has  been  keeping  her  best  leather  suitcase 
down  cellar.    Getting  ready  to  go  off  on  a  vacation  trip  the  other  day,   she  went 
down  to  get  her  suitcase,  and  found  it,  alas,   in  a  very  sad  condition  —  streaked 
and  stained  by  a  fuzzy  grcH^-h  that  had  settled  on  it. 

As,  of  course,  you've  guessed,  that  growth  was  mildew,  a  sly  fungus  that 
does  a  lot  of  damage  every  summer.    It  frequently  spots  the  sprinkled  clothes  we 
leave  rolled  up  too  long  for  ironing,  or  the  shower  bath  curtain  that  is  left  in 
wet  folds.    But  any  leather  article  is  liable  to  attack  also  —  your  shoes  or 
books,  your  luggage,  or  your  purse,  even  your  dining-room  chairs  with  leather 
seats.    All  mildew  needs  to  grow  luxuriously  is  a  warm,  damp,  dark  place.  If 
.your  cellar  is  damp,  by  all  means  keep  your  clothes  and  leather  articles  out  of 
it.    Keep  leather  in  a  dry,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  place,  exposed  to 
sunlight,  if  possible.    If  mildew  has  started  to  grow,  wash  it  off  immediately 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  or  simply  wipe  it  off  with  a  moist  cloth.    Dry  the 
leather  well  afterward.    Any  leather  article  is  almost  sure  to  mildew  in  warm 
summer  weather  if  you  leave  it  in  a  damp  darkened  place  like  a  closet,  cellar,  or 
even  a  stable.    The  mildew  doesn't  make  the  leather  less  serviceable  unless  it 
stays  on  a  long  time,  but  it  soon  spoils  the  appearance  by  stains. 

By  the  way,   since  we're  on  the  subject,  I  think  you'll  be  interested  in 
a  few  more  points  about  caring  for  leather.    Be  careful  not  to  let  any  leather 
article  get  wet,  bent,  rubbed  or  exposed  to  perspiration.    These  all  cause 
damage.    And  a  dry,  hot  environment  is  about  as  bad  as  a  damp,  dark  place, 
because  leather  dries  out  quickly  and  becomes  harsh,  cracky  and  easily  scuffed. 
You  can  lengthen  the  life  of  uncoatod  leather  by  using  a  leather  dressing  or  an 
oil.    For  example,  leather  furniture  coverings  will  last  longer  and  look  better 
if  you  rub  them  occasionally  with  castor  oil.    The  same  is  true  of  traveling 
bags  and  even  some  purses.    You  apply  a  little  dressing  or  oil  on  a  soft  cloth, 
then  work  it  in  well  with  the  hands,  and  finally  rub  the  cloth  smoothly  and 
evenly  over  the  entire  surface.    After  a  short  time,   rub  off  all  the  excess  oil 
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with  a  clean  dry  cloth.  If  you  leave  even  a  thin  film  of  oil  on  the  surface,  you 
see,  this  will  catch  dust,  darken  the  leather  and  soil  whatever  touches  it. 

Well,   so  ranch  for  leather.     How  the  second  question.    A  gentleman  friend 
wants  to  know  whether  the  old  idea  that  thunder  sours  milk  is  or  isn't  true. 
The  experts  think  it's  just  a  funny  old  superstition*   .They  say  that  thunder 
hasn't  the  slightest  effect  on  the  souring  of  milk.    Milk  turns  sour  "because  of 
the  growth  of  lactic-acid  "bacteria,  organisms  which  throw  off  acid  as  they  grow 
and  thus  sour  the  milk.    These  bacteria  grow  faster  in  warm  than  cold  milk.  So 
we  prevent  souring  by  putting  milk  immediately  into  the  refrigerator. 

How,  in  the  old  days  "before  refrigerators,  milk  standing  about  in  pans 
and  pails  in  the  kitchen,  naturally  soured  most  quickly  in  a  heavy,  warm 
atmosphere  —  the  kind  we  often  have  just  before  a  summer  thunderstorm.     So,  you 
see,  it  was  temperature,  not  thunder  that  affected  the  milk. 

Third  question:     "Does  salt  have  any  effect  on  egg  white  aside  from  season 
ing  it?"    Answer:     Yes.     Salt  causes  the  egg  white  to  coagulate  somewhat.  This 
is  why  clever  cooks  put  a  pinch  of  salt  in  the  whites  they  are  beating  for  a 
meringue  or  some  other  mixture  that  requires  stiffly  beaten  whites.    The  salt 
helps  hold  up  the  meringue.    Then,  a  bit  of  salt  in  the  water  in  which  you  poach 
an  egg  keeps  the  white  from  spreading  in  the  water  or  going  to  pieces.    A  drop  of 
vinegar  in  the  poaching  water  has  the  same  effect. 

Next  question:    A  lady  wants  to  know  how  to  prepare  good,  old-fashioned, 
home-dried  corn.     I'm  not  going  to  give  the  directions  for  drying  corn  here, 
because  they're  all  in  that  useful  bulletin  called  "Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables."    A  copy  has  gone  to  the  lady  who  inquired  about  the  corn  and 
another  can  go  to  you,  if  you'll  write  for  it.    Once  more,  the  name  of  the 
"bulletin  is  "Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables."     It's  number,  3S>h, 
And  you  can  have  one  free  for  the  asking.    This  bulletin  tells  you  all  about 
drying  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  berries,  figs  and  dear  knows 
what  all.    Yes,  and  you'll  find  in  it  directions  for  drying  not  only  corn  but  the 
other  vegetables  that  are  successfully  preserved  this  way.     My,  how  our  grand- 
mothers would  have  treasured  this  bulletin  in  the  old  days  when  they  had  to 
learn  how  to  dry  food  by  sad  experience  or  just  with  the  help  of  a  kindly 
neighbor. 

Don't  forget  that  Uncle  Sam  is  interested  in  helping  you  preserve  for  the 
winter  any  surplus  food  from  your  garden.     So  you  can  write  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  bulletins  on  drying  or  canning  or  storing 
food. 


